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left to fight not flesh and bone and muscle, but the vile and
torturing concoction of the German military chemist. They
fought until they were smitten with agonising death throes,
but they had paid their dues to civilisation and freedom, and
where they had sowed in distorting pain, their comrades
would reap a glorious success, for the gas attack had failed,
and once more the Germans were thrust outside that blood-
drenched salient.
In this same month, April, the Allies had landed at
Gallipoli after fierce fighting. This distant campaign had the
effect of robbing Sir John French of a considerable portion of
the reinforcements he had been anxiously awaiting.
From the very beginning of hostilities, there was one novel
feature in warfare in the shape of aircraft that was common to
both the Allies and the Germans, although the latter were
better supplied than their opponents. The airmen rendered
excellent service in reconnaissance work, in gun control, and
in bomb-dropping. In the past generals had always found
it difficult to learn what was afoot on the other side of a hill,
but their airmen now kept them well informed. Consequently
command of the air became of vital importance, and aircraft
would be multiplied to an almost undreamt-of extent.
In the use of asphyxiating gases the Germans sprang a
particularly disconcerting surprise upon their opponents. It
was in direct opposition to every recognised convenance of
civilised warfare. It was done by means of detonating bombs,
or by squirting the gas from special apparatus when a favour-
able wind was blowing. Being heavier than air, the vapour
travelled like a ground mist, and did not dissipate before its
fell work was accomplished.
Another new device was a kind of large blow-pipe for
spraying burning petrol, or oil mixed with phosphorus, on the
Allied trenches and troops. Particularly severe burns were
inflicted by means of this barbarous contrivance, whose use